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Tr is now exactly forty years since the commence- 
ment of Chambers’s Journal. The first number was 
issued on the 4th February 1832, and the work now 
enters on its forty-first year. The circumstance of 
its having enjoyed so long a course of popular 
favour—a course so long, that many of the present 
readers of the Journal had not been born when it 
sprang into existence—calls for something like an 
account of the origin, character, and purposes of a 
work which now, in a manner so very unprece- 
dented, enters with the vivacity of youth upon 
its fifth decade, 

Amidst the political agitations of 1831, there 
sprung up a keen desire for what would excite, 
instruct, or amuse. To meet the popular craving, 
a number of low-priced serials of a worthless, or 
at least an ephemeral kind were issued in London 
and Edinburgh. Taking advantage of the popular 
taste, William Chambers resolved to lead it, as far 
as was in his power, in a proper direction, and 
being promised the assistance of his brother Robert, 
he projected the present periodical, the first number 
of which, as above stated, made its appearance on 
the 4th February 1832. 

In the opening address, it was distinctly an- 
nounced that the new periodical was to be of a 
purely literary nature, with a view to instruction 
and amusement, and that its sphere would be alto- 
gether apart from that of all religious and political 
publications. It was designed for all classes, all 
sects, and to be wholly independent of party. Nor, 
as far as aims were concerned, was it to be con- 
sidered a thing of momentary interest. Thus recom- 
mended to attention, the work had a success which 
exceeded all expectations—the circulation within a 
few weeks reaching eighty thousand copies. 

One of the immediate results was the disappear- 
ance of the greater number of the cheap periodicals 
that had of late come into existence. Others, 
indeed, sprung up in their stead ; but they too, in 
time, were, for one reason or another, relinquished. 
On the 31st of March 1832, being about six weeks 
after the commencement of Chambers’s Journal, 


appeared the first number of the Penny Magazine, 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. Begun under such distin- 
guished auspices, and with, as is understood, a 
large circulation, this meritorious publication un- 
expectedly terminated its career in 1845. The 
Saturday Magazine, which purported to be favoured 
with ecclesiastical patronage, came likewise, after 
a career of a few years, to an untimely end. In 
1834, Leigh Hunt set on foot the London Journal, 
and in less than two years that also was abandoned. 
Several other cheap weekly periodicals, conducted 
with considerable literary taste and scholarship, 
in like manner disappeared. 

All this time, Chambers’s Journal calmly pursued 
its way. Often attacked and abused, because it 
would not serve the purposes of religious or politi- 
cal party, it held on in its independent course. 
And in this respect time has not altered the design 
of its projector. It still addresses no sect or party 
—seeks no special favour—but, in singleness of 
purpose, wishes to be the friend of all. With 
earnestness of purpose, the Editors commenced 
their enterprise; and that this earnestness has 
never been relaxed is best attested by the fact, that 
after a period of forty years, and environed by 
many able competitors, the work still keeps its 
ground in popular favour. 

Of the general appreciation of Chambers’s Journal 
in the earlier stages of its career, many interesting 
evidences came under the notice of the Editors, It 
was pleasing to know that it was received as a safe 
and welcome guest in families of young persons. 
Workmen purchased it to carry about in their 
pockets, in order to read it in the intervals of 
daily labour. At this day, middle-aged men tell us 
how, when boys, their first elevation of sentiment 
was due to the weekly reading of its pages. Allan 
Cunningham—‘ honest Allan’—gave a curious piece 
of testimony of this kind. Writing to one of the 
Editors in October 1832, he says: ‘I am truly glad 
of your great circulation ; your work is by a thou- 
sand degrees the best of all the latter progeny of 
the press. It is an original work, and while it 
continues, must keep the lead of the paste and 
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scissors productions. My wife, who has just re- 
turned from Scotland, says that your Journal is 
very Lp ame among her native hills of Galloway. 
The shepherds, who are scattered there at the rate 
of one to every four miles square, read it constantly, 
and they circulate it in this way: the first shepherd 
who gets it reads it, and at an understood hour 
places it under a stone on a certain hill-top ; then 
shepherd the second in his own time finds it, reads 
it, and carries it to another hill, where it is found, 
like Ossian’s chief, under its own gray stone, by 
shepherd the third; and so it passes on its way, 
scattering information over the land.’ 

Thus Chambers’s Journal continued its course. 
The Editors engaged in other undertakings with a 
view to general edification, not, it is to be hoped, 
without some practically beneficial result. One of 
the Editors succumbed to over-exertion of the 
mental powers. In March 1871, Dr Robert Cham- 
bers died, full of years and literary honour, leavin 
to William, his elder brother, the responsibility o 
carrying on the undertaking. In this, with the 
assistance of his nephew, Robert, and more actively 
of Mr James Payn, who has been long editorially 
connected with the work, he is now ed. Times 
change, and we change with them. e tastes of 
1872 are not those of 1832. The world has so 
advanced as to nae ae beyond the instructive 
articles which pl a preceding generation. 
Youths and Maidens have now a literature of 
their own, and though we trust there will never 
be found in Chambers’s Journal anything to offend 
the purest, or do them aught but benefit, it is 
now for the most part addressed to ‘grown-up’ 
folks. Similarly, though the more intelligent of 
the humbler classes still find, and we hope will 
long continue to do so, both —— an conned 
in ing it, it now appeals to the sympathies 
of fh = whom the mental culture of the last 
forty years has had its effect. Popular Science 
and Information hold, as ever, an important place 
in the Journal; but Fiction, in accordance with 
the taste of the time, monopolises a larger space 
than heretofore. With changes of this nature, the 
Editors have endeavoured to keep pace, without 
infringing on the original character of the publica- 
tion. 

Of what may have been the influence for good 
exerted by Chambers's Journal in icular, the 

ublic must be the judge; but it 1s a matter of 
Sate congratulation to the Editors to know that 
the mass of cheap and respectably conducted 
periodical literature which has sprung into exist- 
ence under a variety of conditions and auspices, 
but certainly after the example of their Journal— 
the pioneer of its class—has, in conjunction with it, 
proved so great an engine of social improvement. 

To the above account of Chambers’s Journal, 
may be added a few facts culled from a very 
intimate acquaintance with it during its last 
decade. If the Journal may be considered as a 
type of its class, what follows will be found to be 
interesting, as throwing some light upon the inner 
life of periodical literature in general. The aver- 
age number of contributions received per month 
is nearly two hundred, of which the majority are 
poetical. The proportion of these which are 
Tejected—not necessarily from want of merit, but 
as unhappily ‘not adapted for our columns,’ is no 
less than nineteen-twentieths. Even this does not 


falls to the lot of the Editors to inflict upon 
would-be contributors individually, since many 
accepted papers are written by the same person. 
Many writers, like Single-speech Hamilton, pro- 
duce one good contribution, generally the most 
striking experience of their lifetime, which has a 
certain dramatic force that atones for much short- 
coming in other respects ; and there is an end of 
them: but when a writer can produce more than 
one good thing, he can write many more. With 
some tolerably long-established magazines, it is 
the custom to employ such persons only ‘on their 
staff,” and to intrust to them particular subjects, 
before-hand, on which they may be supposed to be 
7 well informed; so that outsiders, or 
volunteer contributors, are practically excluded. 
This method unquestionably saves trouble ; but, 
independently of its harshness towards the literary 
aspirant, it is a mistake in policy. Sooner or later, 
the tone of such a periodical ceases to be fresh ; 
and it sinks into the region of clique and coterie. 
The trouble of working the winnowing-machine 
with respect to outside contributors is sure to be 
repaid, sooner or later—at least, such has been our 
own experience—by the acquisition of that price- 
less boon, an original writer. 

It is a common remark, that ‘ now-a-days 
everybody writes ;’ but few people are aware how 
literally true this is. Not, of course, that every 
individual is desirous to a in print—for are 
there not (happily) still foxhunters /—but there 
is certainly now no class, so high or so low, but 
that it condescends or aspires to do so. Among 
the contributors to Chambers’s Journal have been 
lords and labourers, scholars and sailors, priests 
and lawyers: every rank and degree of man (and 
woman) have, in short, favoured it with their 
lucubrations, And with respect to this matter, it 
may be remarked, that it is not (with a few marked 
exceptions) the best educated nor the most highly 

who send what is most worth reading. 
umour, however, it must be confessed, is rarely 
supplied, in any excellence, except by those who 
have enjoyed leisure and competence from the first. 

Notwithstanding this extreme variety of con- 
tributors, we have endeavoured, consistently with 
the change of times and tastes, to maintain the 
original character of the work, the continued 
popularity of which encourages us to pursue a 
course which has given such long and unqualified 
satisfaction. 


A HIGH CALLING. 


Ir was done away with long enough ago. Parlia- 
ment took it up, said it was dangerous, and put a 
stop to it. Perhaps it was dangerous, and perhaps 
parliament was right to put a stop to it. But I 
didn’t like it then, for it was my bread, and meant 
five pounds a week to me; and when it was 
stopped, my profession was ruined. 
1 don’t look like it now, for you see I’ve made 
flesh, and am close on fifty ; but fifteen or twenty 
ears ago, when I was in my fleshings, I could 
ve shewn you such a figure, and such muscles as 
you wouldn’t see every day. Me and my brother 
were a regular pair, just the same height, and 
wonderfully alike. It was a bit of gammon ; but 
it took wonderfully in the bills ; and our manager 
said it would be utter madness to announce our- 


selves as Benjamin and Thomas Hitchens; so we 
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used to be in blue letters all over London, ‘ Les 
Fréres Provengaux ;’ and the people came to see 
us from all parts. 

We were engaged, you see, at the Royal Conduit 
Gardens, and did the trapeze work. Now, I dare- 
say you'll find eng of people who will say it 
was known long before ; but don’t you believe ’em. 
I’m the man who invented the trapeze—at least, 
I’m the boy—that is, I invented it when I was a 
boy on the swing in our back-garden, the one we 
made under the old apple-tree, out of mother’s 
clothes-line, and rubbed till it broke all to bits, 
and let Tom down that heavy that he put out his 

ou see, it was from imenting on 
swing, hanging by my legs, b one ro by two 
hands, and upside down, that 1 sowed the seeds of 
all those wonderful trapeze exploits that have, as 
we say in the bills, ‘thrilled expectant audiences in 
every nerve and fibre of their frames.’ 

Tom turned ie after he put his shoulder 
out, and he wouldn’t try any more tricks, till he 
grew jealous of seeing me grt so handy at them 
(he was a queer fellow was Tom, and never could 
bear for me to be ahead of him, even in taking 
medicine), and then he set to when I wasn’t by, 
and worked so hard that he got to shorten the 
rope, and to hang by one foot, quite clever. I 
hadn’t known an about it, he’d been so 
sly ; so that I was quite took aback one day when, 
after figuring about in my — fashion upon the 
rope, he sni at me a bit, and then, to my 
great astonishment : ‘Get down,’ he says ; and he sets 
to, and does all I have done before, and a great 
deal more too, till he ends by hanging by one leg, 
when crash! the rope snapped, and down came 
poor Tom on his head and shoulder with a most 
terrible bang. 

Up got Tom, and flew at me like a tiger, because 
I was laughing—and I put it to you, could I help 
it?—and then we had a regular stand-up fight, 
which was not ended until our Mary ch down 
on us with a clothes-prop, and caught. Tom by the 
throat with the big prong, so as she held him 
against the wall till he promised he wouldn't fight 
any more. Tom didn’t keep his promise, for he 
was a terrible boy for fighting, and many’s the 
up-and-down set-to we have had together. Woe 
betide any boy, though, who touched me! It 
didn’t matter how big he was, Tom always took 
my part, and thrashed him, 

From doing things on the rope, we took to 
tumbling a little on the ground, tying ourselves in 
knots, walking on our hands; and I shall never 
forget the day that I first threw a somersault with- 
out touching the ground with my hands. That 
day was a marked one for me; first, because of the 
pride I felt as I ran in the field and spun over ; 
second, because Tom was so jealous that he took a 
run and a jump, and came down on his back, 
making it so stiff and bad that he couldn’t move 
hardly for a week. 

At last, having done all this for our own amuse- 
ment as boys, we had to give it up, for times got 
very at home. Poor father, who had only 
been a journeyman painter, fell ill and died ; and 
mother moved to London, where, after a deal of 
trying, we boys got a job here and a job there at 
rough painting, for, from helping father at home, 
we were both pretty handy with the brush. 


one day we heard of a chance, The Royal Conduit 
Gardens were being done up in a hurry, the lessee 
having taken them, as it were, at the eleventh hour; 
and being at a high rent, of course he wanted to get 
them open as soon as possible, Redecoration was 
the order of the day, and every man who could 
handle a brush was taken on, painters being scarce 
in the spring. 

Well, we went, and were soon busily at work, 
painting arbours and arches, and touching up 
orchestra and artificial sky till the Gardens were 
es when the manager, who was a very civil 
fellow, gave Tom and your humble servant a ticket 
for the opening day. 

That was a treat for us, for we were in good 
spirits, having a few shillings in our pockets. We 
saw the theatricals, heard the music, looked at this, 
looked at that, and were thoroughly enjoying our- 
selves, until we joined the circle about to witness 
the performances of the Tantipalpiti family; and 
there we stood for some time seeing them walk on 
their hands, tie themselves in knots, and do a few 
clumsy somersaults. Then Tom looked at me, 
and I looked at him, and we went away laughing 
together at what we had seen. 

‘Why,’ said Tom at last, stopping short, and 
giving oe lf a tremendous slap on the thigh, ‘ if 

couldn’t do that fly-over better than any one 
there, I’d eat my boots,’ 

‘It was poor, wasn’t it ?’ I said. 

‘Poor!’ echoed Tom ; ‘it was shameful.’ 

We walked home that night in silence ; but no 
sooner were we in our room than Tom whips off 
his coat and waistcoat, and kicks away his boots, 
and then goes through half-a-dozen of our old 
tricks—rather stiffly, but better than anything we 
had seen. 

‘ Have a try, old boy, he said ; and I had a try ; 
to death, and sent her o ing for 
to Jat Tom down, because he had hung himself 
from a hook in the ceiling. They got used to our 
antics at last, and took no notice of us, as we tried 
hard to get off that stiffness, for the same idea had 
struck us both—that we had better take to tumbling 

than paint, and starve. 

‘It strikes me,’ said Tom, ‘that if we get a rope 
or two and some cross-bars fixed, we can rather 
astonish some of them ; anyhow, we’ll see,’ 

I quite agreed with Tom ; and a short time after, 
as bold as brass, we applied to the r of the 
Gardens for an engagement. Of course, he wanted 
to see what we cout do; so a couple of ropes were 
fitted up over the stage of the little hall, a bar was 
tied across like a swing ; and on it we set to, turn- 
ing over, hanging by hands and toes and the backs 
of our heads, and playing such daring pranks, 
that we brought down the house—that is to say. 
the lessee and his friends applauded loudly ; and i 
believe I never felt so happy in my life as when 
he en us on the spot at a salary. 

For the whole of that season we were as success- 
ful as could be ; and, through constant practice, 
we got to be very handy, and did our tricks in 
a way which the ene called graceful ; 
but, as a matter of course, there were soon a host 
of imitators; and at the beginning of next 
season, people wanted something new, and the 
manager asked us if we couldn’t introduce some- 
thing—‘ It must be wonderfully exciting, you 
know,’ he said, ‘or else it won't take, You’d think 


fp Times, however, were very hard with us, when 
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that was enough for them,’ he continued, 
inting to a oon ; ‘but, lor bless you, they 
on’t care now for Poe : Go and think it over. 
For my part, I thought of proposing a trapeze 
at the top of the two highest scaffold poles we 


can get.’ 

I started a bit as he said that ; and just then the 
balloon rose and went away swiftly and lightly 
over the trees, while I watched it thoughtfully, for 
I had got an idea in my head. 

The next morning [ talked it over with Tom, 
who agreed to it in a minute ; and we shook hands 
over it slowly, for our minds were made up. 

When the manager engaged us first, he said our 
name wouldn’t do a bit. The Tantipalpitis’ name, 
he said, was by rights Bodge. The consequence 
was (as I have said), we went in for French ; so the 
announcement of the ‘ Grand Trapeze Act’ of ‘ Les 
Fréres Provengaux’ was advertised all over London. 

How well I remember that bright June day, 
when, going forward in our grand dresses, all tights, 
satin, ruff, and spangles, we were greeted with a 
roar of applause, and saw that the Gardens were 
crammed with people, in the middle of whom was 
the great balloon ready filled, and swinging about 
as it tugged at its ropes. 
iy How do you feel, Tom?’ I said, looking at 

im. 

‘ Brave as a lion, my boy,’ he says stoutly. ‘It’s 
no more than doing it twenty feet high.’ 

‘True,’ I said ; ‘and it is as easy to be drowned 
in sixty as in six hundred feet of water. 

The next minute we were holding the trapeze 
bars, close to the balloon, waiting the signal for it 
to rise ; and now, for the first time, I felt a sensa- 
tion of fear, and 1’ll tell you what gave it to me— 
the people, instead of cheering us as soon as we 

to rise, kept perfectly silent, and that seemed 
to go right through me ; for you must know that 
what we had been advertised to do was to perform 
our rope and bar tricks right under the oon, 
twenty feet below the car, and that without any- 
thing to save us if we should make a slip. 

There was no time for fear, though ; and the next 
minute we were doing it all as coolly as could be, 
as we rose fifty, a hundred, a thousand feet in the 
air, and floated away out of sight. 

I don’t recall that I was so very glad to get up 
into the car, for the excitement kept me from 
feeling afraid ; I remember thinking, though, that 
Tom looked rather pale. Then we wrapped up 
well, and enjoyed our first hour’s ride till we came 
down right away in Kent. 

We kept that on time after time, and the people 
came to see usin mobs. The manager said it was 
the test take he had ever had ; and I must sa 
he ved to us very handsomely, what wit 
raising our wages and making us presents. But I 
did not feel easy in my own mind, for the idea 
was my own invention, and I thought I ought 
not to have exposed Pe Tom to danger likewise ; 
but all the same I dared not say a word, for if I 
_ knew how jealous he would have turned 

irectly. 

I should think we had done this about a month; 
and all through that month there was ringing in 
my ears the words of a woman who said out loud 
on the second time we went up: ‘ Ah, they ’ll do 
that once too often.’ Suppose, I thought to myself, 
we do do it once too often! But then there came 
the thought of the money, and that drove away 


a great deal of my timidity, as I told myself that 
a man might a antics for his whole life 
and never fall. ell, as I said, we had been 
doing it about a month, when one evening we 
took our places as usual. It was an extra night, 
and the largest balloon was to ascend ; our rope, 
too, was to be lengthened to thirty feet, and at 
that distance below the car we were to swing about 
as usual. ; 

You may say we ought to have been used to 
it by this time; there are things, though, which you 
never do get used to, try how you will, and this 
was one of them. 

The bands were playing away their best ; the 
people were eagerly looking at the half-a-dozen 
aéronauts who were to ascend; the manager of 
the balloon was there ; the signal was given, and 
the people got in. Then the oon was allowed 
to mse so high that our trapeze swung clear, 
when I hung from it by my legs, holding a cross- 
bar in my hands, over which Tom threw his legs, 
and hung head downwards; and then away we 
went up, ., through the soft evening air, so 
slowly that Tom’s hands touched the top of one 
of the elm-trees as he waved about a couple of flags. 

Our custom was to hang quite still till we were 
up four or five hundred feet, and then to begin 
our twining and twisting, and so we did now, when 
Tom pitched away the flags, and we went through 
our tricks rising higher and higher, with the faces 
of the dense crowd getting mixed into a confused 
mass, and the strains of the band growing fainter 
and fainter, till all below was quite mingled in 
a faint hum. 

We had only one more trick to do, and that 
was to cast loose the bar, and each man swing 
by his own rope. I had loosened my end, the — 
spiration streaming down me the while, and Tom 
had done the same, when, swinging round towards 
me with a horrible white face, he exclaimed : ‘ Ben, 
old man, I’m going to fall.’ 

It’s no use ; I couldn’t tell you what I felt then, 
if I had tried ever so, only that in half a second, I 
saw Tom lying a horrible crushed corpse far below ; 
and I felt so paralysed that I thought I should have 
let go of my own rope and fallen myself. I could 
act, though, and I did, for in a flash I had given 
myself a jerk forward, and thrown myself against 
Tom, flinging my legs round him and holding him 
tightly ; and then, tired as I was, I felt that i had 
double weight to sustain, for Tom’s rope was 
swinging to and fro, and as my legs clung round 
his body, his head hung down, and I knew he 
must have fainted. 

How I man to hold on, I can’t tell now, 
for though weak with all I had done, I managed 
to give a hoarse cry for help, and the next moment 
I heard a - of horror from the basket-work car. 

Then I felt the rope begin to jerk as they 
to haul us up, and I managed to shriek out: ‘No! 
no!’ for if they had hauled any longer, they must 
have jerked poor Tom from my hold. 

I often ask myself whether it was half an hour 
or only a few seconds before I saw a rope lowered 
with a big running noose, and then I’ve a mist 
notion of having set my teeth fast on the rope, ut 
felt a dreadful weight, as of lead, dragging at me. 
Then I felt that it was all over, and I knew that 
I had been the death of poor Tom, for he had 
seemed to fall, as I felt the rope by which I hung 
jerk again violently. I saw the earth below like 
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a map, and the golden clouds up above the great 
net-covered ball, and then a mist swam before my 
eyes, and all seemed black and thick as night. 

When I came to, I was lying on my back in the 
car, with a man pouring brandy between my lips. 
My first words were gasped out in a husky tone, 
for I did not know where I was; and then I 
remember bursting out into quite a shriek, as I 
cried : ‘ Where’s Tom ? 

‘Here, old man,’ he said, for they had managed 
to drag us both into the car ; and for the next hour 
we sat there shivering, saturated with cold _per- 
spiration ; even the men in the car being silent, 
unnerved, as I suppose, by our narrow esca’ 

Tom wanted to go again, but I wouldn’t let him. 
‘I did not tremble,’ he said ; ‘it was only a sudden 
fit of giddiness through being unwell.’ 

I went up, though, many times afterwards alone, 
on horses and on bulls; and I meant to have had 
a car of flying swans for a grand hit, when govern- 
ment stepped in and put a stop to it; and, as I 
said before, very sorry I was, for it was my living. 


THE SHORE AND THE GLACIER. 


In the magnificent spectacle which the ocean pre- 
sents, one of the features which is most pleasing, 
and leaves a durable impression on the mind, is 
the harmonious curve which is formed by the 
shore. These lines softly bent inward are marked 
by a marvellous beauty which rests and rejoices 
the eye; they carry it on into space by the natural 
grace of their geometrical development ; and in 
contemplating them there is an instinctive sensa- 
tion of pleasure, which renders the cadenced move- 
ment of the waves still softer as they break upon 
the coast. On every shore there is the great curve 
of sand, bathed by the waves, following a regular 
profile, more or less distant, to the point where 
the breakers surge ; beyond the advanced angle is 
another equally graceful bay, and in the further 
distance a succession of others, dimly vanishing 
away. It is this harmony which gives a charm 
to the most monotonous coast ; we recognise the 
power of that mighty labourer, the ocean ; and are 
confounded in thinking of the centuries that the 
forces of nature must have employed in establish- 
ing so perfect a relation between the wave and the 
shore, the sea and the continent. Under the 
incessant action of the water, the outline of the 
land has been sculptured afresh, and curved into 
regular undulations, often compared to a garland 
suspended from column to column. Every bay 
reproduces on a large scale the form of the wave 
as it unfurls, marking on the sands an elliptical 


curve of foam. 
The coasts of most mountainous countries, 
beaten for ages past by the sea, are no less 


fully designed than the lower lands. Remarkable’ 


examples of this may be seen on the rocky shores 
of the Mediterranean, in Spain, in Provence, in 
Liguria, and in Greece. There, every promontory, 
the remains of an old chain of hills carried away 
by the sea, rises in a high cliff; every valley 
which descends to the sea ends in a tract of fine 
sand of a perfectly rounded curve. Abrupt rocks 
and softly inclined valleys alternate thus on the 
shore ; whilst, in the interior, the summits and 


the slopes of mountains, the cultivated fields 
below, the towns scattered on the heights, and the 
ever-changing flow of the rivers to the sea, intro- 
duce the most charming variety into the landscape. 

Then comes the consideration, how did the arc 
of a circle become the unvarying form of the bay ; 
and why does the land divide to left and right into 
innumerable lateral valleys? We may observe 
how, by a rapid rise of the waters of the sea to 
some hundreds of feet above their level, it would 
inundate the low grounds and streams far into the 
interior, quickly forming deep on in the depres- 
sions of the continent, and changing the lateral 
gorges into bays. Then the work would begin in 
an inverse sense as soon as this change in the pro- 
file of the shore was accomplished; the rivers 
bringing the alluvium down, would gradually fill 
up the higher valleys, and by degrees narrow the 
conquests of the sea. On the other side, the ocean 
would do its work by drawing its coast-line, its 
reaches of sand or pebbles, and thus dividing from 
its surface all the new bays which the sudden 
swell of its waters had made. After the indeter- 
minate a of ages, the shore would recover the 
softly undulated form of the present period. 

There are still, however, many countries where 
this double work of inland waters and the ocean 
has but just begun. These shores pea ag their 
early form, and cut into deep clefts, are in every 
case situated far from the equator, and within or 
near to the polar zones. In Europe, the western 
coasts of Scandinavia, from the promontory of 
Lindesnas to that of the North Cape, are marked 
out by a series of fiords, or ramified gulfs ; and not 
only is the shore of the continent, but also all the 
islands which form a sort of chain parallel to the 
Norwegian plateaux, fringed with peninsulas and 
carved into smaller fiords which may be likened 
to immense avenues. They double in length the 
coast-line, and give a border of endless points of 
land, more or less in a straight line, some bearing 
a uniform aspect, and resembling deep ditches dug 
out of the thickness of the continent, others dividing 
into lateral fiords, which make the interior of the 
country a labyrinth, almost inextricable, of straits, 
canals, and bays. By these indentations, Norway 
has its coast so far increased as to be thirteen times 
the length that it would be if the line were straight ; 
and were every one to be sailed round, the voyage 
would be the same as from here to Japan. The 
hills which surround these dark defiles are almost 
all very steep; there are some which rise like 
perpendicular walls ; others overhang, serving as 
a pedestal to high mountains. Thorsnuten, situated 
to the south of Bergen, on the edge of the Har- 
danger Fiord, reaches an elevation of more than 
eighteen hundred yards within a few miles of the 
coast. In many a bay of Western Norway, the 
cascades leap from the cliffs in a single jet to the 
sea, so that boats can glide between the wall of 
rock and the roaring cataract. Beneath the water, 
the steep rocks are carried to a great depth, so that 
in some defiles, where the width is but two or 
three hundred yards, the sounding-line will descend 
to six hundred yards before it reaches the bottom. 
The Lyse Fiord may be mentioned as one of the 
most frightful among these dark clefts, where not 
a ray of the sun can fall, by reason of the high 
rocks which enclose it. With an almost perfect 
regularity, it penetrates some twenty or thirty 
miles into the interior of the continent, though in 
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some places it does not exceed seven hundred 
— in width, and its rocky walls rise to the 
ight of twelve hundred 
e islands of Spitzbergen, Farde, and Shetland 
present the spectacle of innumerable fiords similar 
to those of dinavia. The shores of Scotland 
also, on the western side only, are deeply cut out ; 
where the islands produce in miniature the laby- 
rinth of promontories and bays of the neighbouring 
continent, That of Ireland which lies towards 
the Atlantic deve into a 
insul narrow ; whilst at 
end east, the of Great Britain are 
much less marked in form, and, for the most part, 
display the regular curves before spoken of. In 
France there is scarcely a trace of these deep 
cuttings, excepting at the extremity of the coast of 
Brittany ; on the other hand, Iceland, Labrador, 
and Western Greenland, the islands of the Polar 
Archipelago, the American shore of the Pacific, 
from the long peninsula of Alaska to the labyrinth 
of Vancouver's Island, are not less rich in the form 
which we call fiords) They do not recommence 
until the long uniform coast of Chili has been 
passed, then come the island of Chilée with its 
numerous and the network of straits of 
agellan and Tierra del Fuego. The southern 
aie is the only region of the globe where 
may seen the extraordinary phenomenon of 
winding and deep valleys filled with sea-water. 

This examination of the shores of different 
countries leads us to a confirmation of the fact, 
that fiords are only met with in cold countries, 
and much more numerously on the side turned 
strange geographical contrast produced according 
to the position which they occupy? And why 
have the coasts enjoying a warm or ore 
climate been moulded into the gentle undulating 
form which we so —— see? whilst the 
plateaux of Scandinavia and other lands have pre- 
served their primitive form. One part of the 
solution of this question, ing in the same 
way at the extremities of the two continents in 
the icy regions of llanic islands and the north 
of Europe, may be found in the great geological 
change which passed over the world during 
past ages of our planet. This is none other than 
the extreme cold which was formerly felt on the 
surface of the globe, and transformed the summits 
of the mountains into streams of ice. It thus 
becomes clear how the fiords, these ancient clefts 
in the shore, have been maintained in their primi- 
tive state by the prolonged continuance of the 

laciers. The period of cold, unequivocal testi- 
monies of which are still seen even in the tropics, 
under the equator, at the foot of the Andes, and 
in the valley of the Amazon, has naturally lasted 
much longer in the neighbourhood of the poles 
than under the torrid or even the temperate regions. 
This glacial period, which probably terminated 
millions of ages ago on the burning shores of Brazil 
and Columbia, has ceased in France and England 
at a relatively recent time. 

Let us glance at the effects of this in England, 
and realise some of the wonderful changes thus 
brought about. From the north of Scotland to 
the latitude of London, our whole country is 
covered with the strata which has been brought 
by the glaciers, and which — term drift ; 
the southern counties from Cornwall to Kent are 


the only ones unwra: by this enveloping c 
all of axe foreign fo the soi 
where they rest. This phenomenon is much com- 
plicated, owing to the subsidence of the land, as 
geologists are of opinion that we then belonged 
to one great continent with France and Germany, 
and were only se ed from Norway by a narrow 
channel. At this epoch, continental vegetation 
invaded for the first time the greater part of our 
islands. Forests like those of Germany covered 
our coasts. The lignite or forest-bed of Cromer, 
traceable along the whole coast of Norfolk, shews 
the remains of this primitive vegetation. At a low 
tide, and after violent storms, the trunks of trees 
may still be seen standing with their roots plunged 
into the ancient soil. Among these trees, some spe- 
cimens of the pine are only indigenous to Scot- 
land ; another, the fir-tree, is a complete stranger 
to England. The remains of aquatic plants prove 
these forests to have been marshy; the white and 
yellow water-lilies have been abundant. The bones 
of animals resemble those of Switzerland at the 
same period : the mammoth, two kinds of elephants, 
a rhinoceros, a hippopotamus, a large kind of stag, 
the common wolf, the wild boar, and the beaver. 

Continuing the examination of the shore where 
these layers of lignite form the base, there have 
been collected the remains of large marine animals, 
such as the morse or sea-horse, the narwhal, the 
backbone of the larger kinds of whale, and the shells 
of molluscs, both marine and fresh water. Above 
these is a bank of clay, commonly called boulder 
clay, as it is full of — pebbles, often rubbed or 
striped, and accompanied by erratic blocks of syen- 
ite, granite, and porphyry, coming from the moun- 
tains of Norway, evidently the deposit of a glacier. 
These cliffs of Norfolk are full of valuable teach- 
ing ; they shew us that at a certain epoch the soil 
of England was raised at least two hundred yards, 
and made a of the Euro continent. To 
this succeeded a period of subsidence ; the portions 
of land which had emerged from the sea, sank 
slowly and insensibly, and at the end of ages 
which the imagination dare not compute, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland again became islands. It 
was during this time that the boulder-clay strata 
spoken of above were formed ; and from the posi- 
tion in the hills where sea-water shells are found, 
the subsidence must have been about five hundred 
yards. The mountains of Scotland, Wales, Cum- 
berland, and Ireland were the only portions above 
the British were an 

i composed of four large i and 
a saber of small ones. Legions of floating 
masses detached from the glaciers of Green- 
land and Norway floated on to our coasts, and 
brought the débris and blocks fallen from the 
northern mountains. The icy sea nourished the 
shells of those regions ; the flora had completely 
disappeared, except those vegetables which could 
bear the cold, and with a few animals lived on 
the high ground still above water. 

After this first epoch of cold, the land rose once 
more, the islands were reunited to Np other, 
and vegetation was again active on the emerged 

aon The researches near Blair-Drummond, 

y Mr Jamieson, shew a regular succession of strata, 
which it would not be interesting to the general 
reader to specify, but which clearly prove that the 
land was very much above its ordinary level, and 
was a second time united to the continent. The 
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land being higher, it was consequently colder ; the 
glaciers descended from the mountains, and filled 
the valleys that the sea had vacated: this was the 
second period, of terrestrial glaciers, in opposition 
to that of the ggg Res which have been 
already described. logists have found traces 
in the valleys of Scotland of polished and striated 
rocks, and striped stones, the certain signs of 
ancient glaciers. Around Edinburgh, on the Pent- 
land Hills and Arthur’s Seat, are the traces of one 
which descended into the Firth of Forth. The 
moraines are few, and not very marked, but the 
erratic blocks have evidently come from great 
distances. 

Another curious trace of the ones of these 
glaciers over our islands may be found, it having 
for a long period excited the imagination of the 
people, and the astonishment of the wise. In 

estern Scotland, not far from Ben Nevis, and 
near the Caledonian Canal, is Glenroy ; through 
its whole length there are three terraces perfectly 
horizontal, and corresponding on each side of the 
valley. In the eyes of the mountaineers, they 
were the roads traced by Fingal and his followers, 
the more easily to hunt the stag. The researches 
of geologists have established the fact, that they 
were the ancient shores of dried-up lakes; but 
they were at a loss how to explain the existence of 
these successive levels, The total absence of she 
the presence of small well-defined deltas, exclud 
the idea of their having been the sea-shore, formed 
during the subsidence of Scotland, and afterwards 
emerged from the ocean. Buckland and Agassiz 
agreed that there was but one solution—that 
glaciers had successively closed one or the other 
end of the valley, and the streams flowing from 
them had formed the terrace, Agassiz recognised 
the marked stones and ancient moraines which he 
had studied so thoroughly in the Alps; and since 
then, Mr Jamieson has completely confirmed his 
views. The formation of these parallel roads ma 
be referred to the close of the second glacial sibel, 
and are due to the oscillation of glaciers descending 
from Ben Nevis and the surrounding mountains. 
The waters arrested in their nee formed lakes 
of different levels, each determined by the height 
of the hill which closed the extremity of the valley 
opposite to that barred by the glacier. 

een now to a period nearer to historic 
times, we can trace in the fiords of Norway what 
has passed long ago in our own islands. There 
are still countries in the antarctic regions where 
the streams of ice descend into the sea and spread 
over the gulfs. The glacier of the Bay of eline 
projects far into the fiord, and the terminal cliff of 
ice, pushed paper the weight of the higher 
snows, shews a curved line turning its convexity 
towards the open sea. On the colder shores of 
Greenland, the bays are even filled with ice, and 
form a regular profile along the coast ; the waves 
beat against these crystal walls, but the icy 
deposits disguise the real form of the architecture 
of these continents ; and when, in a future age of 
geology, the ice has disappeared, the deep cuttings 
will in their turn become fiords. At the time 
when the Norwegian bays were filled in this way 
with ice, large blocks of stone, and masses of 
pebbles and earth, carried away during the thaw 
from the sides of the mountains, formed moraines 
such as are now seen at the foot of every 
glacier. They floated to the open sea at the 


mouth of the fiord, and settled down in the midst 
of the waves with detached masses of ice. The 
successive deposits by degrees raised them so 
that they are found in all Scandinavian fiords, 
rising like a rampart out of the deep water. The 
Norwegian sailors give the name of ‘sea-bridges’ 
to these bars of nature, which shew the limit of 
the ancient glaciers, and form a meeting-place for 
the fish of the neighbouring seas to assemble in 
great numbers, On the western coast of Scotland, 
and in the smaller bays of Finisterre, chains of 
submarine banks and reefs may be found, which 
are probably the remains of old glacial moraines. 

After the period of cold which existed in our 

lobe, the Scandinavian glaciers drew back by 
egrees into the interior of the fiords, then ceased 
to touch the level of the sea, and rose higher and 
higher into the open valleys on the side of the 
mountains. The immense geological work of the 
filling up of the bays began for the torrents and 
the sea; the fresh-water streams brought their 
alluvium, and left it on the strand at the foot of 
the hills, whilst the sea spread the sand and mud 
thrown up by its waves. In many fiords, this trans- 
formation into land has made sensible progress ; 
and if the rate of-increase of the continent were 
known, it would be possible to calculate the epoch 
when the valleys would be freed from ice. On the 
eastern side, a similar work is going on; there the | 
laciers have been replaced by lakes, which are 
essening as the streams and waterfalls pour their 
débris into them. The same process may be seen 
in the chain of the Swiss Alps ; many deep depres- 
sions which were formerly the beds of large glaciers, 

e Lago ore, 0, Como, and Garda. 
| towards the south by 
large moraines like the sea-bridges of Norway, and 
their waters will in time be filled up by the 
alluvium of Alpine streams. 

The Scotch bays were no doubt freed from 
ice long before those to the north, owing to the 
warm stream which flows from the Antilles ; still 
earlier have the shores of Ireland and Brittany 
ceased to serve as beds for solid snow. The eastern 
side of the English coast was first disembarrassed, 
owing to the fact, that the west and south winds 
blowing from the Atlantic were laden with the 
humidity necessary for the formation of the glaciers, 
Thus, in South America, the rains being much more 
abundant on the western side of Patagonia, the 
glaciers have descended lower into the valleys, and 
the fiords maintained by the ice in their primitive 
state make a perfect labyrinth of the shore. It is 
by the atmosphere that the form of the continents 
has to be explained. After the glaciers have dis- 
appeared, the levelling of the coast goes on with 
more or less rapidity, according to the form of the 
continent, the depth of the fiords, and various 
graphical phenomena. In some countries where 
the rivers are of small importance, such as Denmark 
and Mecklenburg, the fiords become long narrow 
lagoons, separated from the sea by sandy plains. 

Whatever may be the diversity of means em- 
ployed by nature to fill up former bays, it is certain 
that in the equatorial regions the curves of the 
shore have an ever-increasing regularity. Instead 
of the innumerable ports which offer a safe shelter 
in our latitudes, the sea-board of the south becomes 
more and more inhospitable for the want of inden- 
tations where a ship can take refuge, and there are 
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hundreds of leagues in the torrid zone without such 
a shelter. South America, Africa, and Australia 
possess the greatest uniformity of coast-line and 
the fewest bays. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 
CHAPTER IX.—A WAY OF ESCAPE. 


‘Prenty of money, and all England to choose 
from ;? Miriam had thus briefly and correctly 
defined Mr St Quentin’s position. It was not an 
unenviable one, though she was almost as accurate 
in her guess at his age. He was not far from sixty 

ears old, but he was very well preserved, and had 
hoe a handsome man in his youth, of an order of 
handsome manhood of which the form lasts, and 
even improves. He had been originally endowed 
with a fine constitution, and it had fulfilled its 
promise ; successfully defied the climate of India, 
the labours and vexations of a commercial career, 
which had, however, been rewarded with success 
and fortune, the luxurious life in which that for- 
tune had enabled him to indulge, and such 
domestic afflictions as had befallen him. The 
latter had not been numerous, and Mr St Quentin 
never alluded to them. Those who knew him best 
knew no more than that he had married in Eng- 
land, and that his wife had died in India. He 
had no near relatives ; he never spoke of having 
any distant ones; and he had always been a man 
of few intimacies. 

Mr St Quentin, in returning to Europe, did not 
make so grave a mistake as many men make, in 
abandoning the mode of life to which years have 
habituated them, to take a place in a social system 
with which they have no longer anything in com- 
mon. He had no plan in his mind for the revival 
of old associations, but he had a very well-con- 
structed scheme for the formation of a pleasant mode 
of life for himself, which should be entirely new. 
The sort of thing he asked of Europe, Europe could 
undoubtedly give him; the gratification of his 
material inclinations, and of a late-grown taste for 
travel in the Western World. Mr St Quentin was 
only moderately anxious about the fulfilment of 
his ostensible purpose in visiting Hampshire. He 
would buy a ‘place’ in that county if he should 
find one to suit him ; but he would not be in a 
hurry about it, and the looking for such a thing 
would afford him an opportunity of making the 

leasant surface sort of acquaintances of which he 

ad few at present. He had been fortunate in the 
companions of his homeward voyage ; his fellow- 
travellers had got on well with him, and’ he had 
been popular. A man coming home from India, 
at his time of life, with a large fortune, and perfect 
health to enjoy it, is likely to be popular—if only 
on account of his rarity ; and his present visit to 
the highly respectable person so obnoxious to Mr 
Clint, was an early result of the favourable impres- 
sion he had made on strangers. Not one of his 
temporary associates had guessed Mr St Quentin’s 
age so accurately as Miriam ; he had passed easily 
with them for ‘just turned fifty;’ and he would not 
have been by any means gratified had he been 
aware of this particular exercise of that ‘ bright 
intelligence’ on the part of his hostess’ young 
friend, which he had commended as warmly as her 
handsome face and capital seat on horseback. 

It is a favourite delusion with women that they 


look well in the saddle; whereas, even pretty 
women rarely stand the test of the dress and the 
attitude successfully ; but in Miriam Clint’s case 
it was not a delusion. When, as he was walking 
his horse slowly alongside of Mr Cooke’s, through 
one of the few pretty lanes in that part of the 
country, Miriam came up towards them at a canter, 
her rare golden eyes sparkling, and her fair cheeks 
flushed with air and exercise, Mr St Quentin 
thought it was the pleasantest apparition he had 
seen for many a long year; and the unexpected 
meeting, one of the most agreeable surprises within 
his experience. Miriam was on her way to the 
parsonage, and the two gentlemen rode eck thither 
with her. Cooke was too conscientious a man 
to indulge in uncharitable speaking concerning one 
of his parishioners ; but his wife, who disliked Mr 
Clint on the particular grounds of his impertinence 
to her husband, as well as on the general score of 
his misbehaviour in all the relations of life, con- 
ceived herself absolved, by the particular grievance, 
from much tenderness towards Miriam’s father. 
Accordingly, when her visitor questioned her re- 
specting the pretty girl with whom Mrs Cooke had 
8 his extravagant gift of flowers, sent down 
from London, the rector’s wife told him a very 
unvarnished tale indeed. She dwelt chiefly on 
Mr Clint’s conduct to Walter, and the fatal es- 
trangement between the father and son ; but she 
also drew a picture of Miriam’s uncongenial and 
depressing life at the Firs ; a portion of her theme 
in which Mr St Quentin evinced a much more 
lively interest. 

‘Am I likely to see this pleasant specimen of 
paternity ?’ asked Mr St Quentin. 

‘Certainly not here. He and Mr Cooke do not 
speak, and Miriam’s visits are permitted only on 
sufferance, and the tacit condition that they are 
not frequent. I fancy she has more tact than poor 
nea had, and manages her impracticable father 

tter.’ 

‘Tact is an especial attribute of your sex.’ 

‘So men say. Assuredly we need it in dealing 
with yours. this case, it is a pity Walter was 
not the girl, and Miriam the boy.’ 

‘Is he so very weak then ?’ 

‘No; I don’t think so—but she is so very strong. 
I never knew a girl of her age with anything like 
Miriam Clint’s determination of character. One 
perceives it in everything, small and great.’ 

‘She is very handsome,’ said Mr St Quentin, 
in a tone which somewhat puzzled Mrs Cooke, but 
which signified that the speaker was disposed to 
regard Miss Clint’s beauty as an excuse and com- 
pensation for so unnecessary and undesirable a 
quality as determination of character. No more 
was said on that occasion concerning Miss Clint ; 
but Mr St Quentin took care to ride in the direc- 
tion of the Firs on the following day, and this time 
also he met Miriam. She was walking, accompanied 
by her maid ; and if Mr St Quentin had been a 
younger man with quick sight, he might have seen 
that Miriam’s arm rested on that of her attendant, 
which she squeezed significantly as she relinquished 
it. He might also have seen that the attendant 
folded up a letter hastily, and put it in her pocket, 
as she fell back into her proper place. But Mr 


St Quentin observed neither of these things; he 
only saw that Miriam was there, looking blooming, 
lovely, and glad to see him. With all the grace and 
elasticity which he could muster, he dismounted, 
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encouraged by Miriam’s looks, and walked by her 
side, leading his horse. Mr St Quentin talked 
well ; and the newly emancipated school-girl en- 
joyed his lively humour, and had no objection to 

is evident admiration, which he kept strictly 
within the bounds of good taste. She expressed 
her sentiments regarding the neighbourhood very 
freely to her new acquaintance, who was careful to 
let her know that he had abandoned all idea of 

urchasing Winton. Florence walked demurely 

hind them, her mind wandering far away from 
them and from the surrounding scene ; wanderin 
back to her brief home-days with Walter, an 
onward hopefully enough—for she was of a cheerful 
temperament—to the future, when home might 
again exist for them. ‘ 

A slight relaxation of Miriam’s attention, some 
little uneasiness of manner, which her companion 
was quick to detect, led him to take leave of her 
at the point where the road on which they were 
walking turned towards the Firs. Miriam was not 
aware that she had betrayed any of her inward 
trepidation, but she felt a great deal. Suppose they 
should meet her father, who was usually about the 
place at this hour of the day, and he should be 
in an unfortunate phase of his chronic ill-temper, 
and should insult Mr St Quentin, and bully her, 
which was exceedingly probable. The tact and ease 
of manner of Mr St Quentin set her mind at rest 
in a moment, and he, as he rode slowly away, 
determined to find out the cause of the uneasiness 
he had perceived. He guessed its origin unassisted, 
and felt a good deal of pity for Miriam, together 
with much increased admiration. 

A practical man, at Mr St Quentin’s age, if he 
begins to think at all of taking any important step, 
is not likely to overlook the fact, that he had 
better not lose time about it. He was very much 
pleased when other people were mistaken about his 
age, but he never deceived himself on that point. 
Among his plans for the new life on which he was 
to enter in Europe, a second marriage had not had 
a settled place ; he had sometimes thought of it as 
a possibility, but one which he was content to leave 
to the chapter of accidents. He had not been a 
very devout believer in love at any period of his 
life, and love at first sight, on the part of a man of 
sixty, would have seemed to him a ludicrous and 
contemptible self-delusion. And yet it was some- 
thing very like love at first sight with which 
Miriam Clint inspired him ; it was as good an imi- 
tation of the sentiment as he had perhaps ever been 
capable of feeling, for his was not an elevated 
nature, or a noble heart. There was a good deal 
of calculation in Mr St Quentin’s disposition, and 
not much impulse, even as a young man. He had 
been very much struck by Miriam’s beauty, by its 
fresh healthfulness, its fine bloom, without any 
touch of coarseness, which he could not have 
tolerated, even as a refreshing change from the 

ty, faded faces of European women in India. 
Mien the story which Mrs Cooke had told him 
interested him; not, perhaps, on the most cred- 
itable or amiable grounds. He had no objection 
to the idea of a small and disunited family ; he 
was not conscious of the distance his fancy had 
travelled, when he began to consider this branch 
of the subject; it involved much less trouble and 
responsibility, and interference, in case —— 

So far Mr St Quentin’s thoughts had already 
conducted him, when his acquaintance with Miriam 


was only three days old ; they could hardly have 
been more expeditious had he been only a third of 
his actual age. The strongest feeling he had excited 
in Miriam’s mind was curiosity. His admiration 
gratified her vanity, which had found but scanty 
aliment in her dreary home-life, and her fancy 
went to work upon his antecedents, his position, 
and his wealth, Mrs Cooke could not tell her 
much on any of those points, but the two women 
talked about Mr St Quentin the next time they met, 
to their hearts’ content. 

His visit to the parsonage lasted only one week, 
but before that week came to a conclusion, he had 
made the acquaintance of Miriam’s father, through 
the good offices of Mr Martin; and had so skil- 
fully managed the matter, that his kind entertainers 
were not in the least offended that their guest 
should be on terms of acquaintanceship with a 
person who had treated them so badly. After all, 
the whole thing was anomalous, for, did not Miriam 
visit them constantly ? Mr St Quentin’s intention 
of purchasing a ‘ place’ was not finally abandoned, 
when he yielded to the representations of Miriam, 
and gave up the idea of Winton. When their very 
pleasant new friend bade Mr and Mrs Cooke fare- 
well, with a hearty acknowledgment of their kind- 
ness, it was with the understanding that he would 
return to the neighbourhood in a short time. He 
had contrived to see Miriam every day during that 
week, and she was perfectly conscious that he had 
seen her by contrivance, though the appearance of 
accident was admirably preserved. Ito her sur- 
sg and relief, her father had been very civil to 

fr St Quentin. Even Mr Clint occasionally grew 
tired of his sullen solitude; and as this new ac- 

uaintance was not a fixture in the neighbourhood, 
there was no danger of his becoming what Mr Clint 
called intrusive and troublesome. Her father was 
more gentlemanlike in his manner, and more self- 
controlled, in the presence of this polished and 
agreeable stranger, than Miriam had ever seen him ; 
and had even treated her with more civility, per- 
haps unconsciously influenced by the deferential 
attention paid to her in his presence by an older 
man than himself. 

‘If it were only for shaming “— into remember- 
ing that I am a lady, I cannot but be grateful to 
Mr St Quentin, said Miriam to her sister-in-law, 
when they were discussing the guest who had just 
been ‘speeded’ by Mr Clint with quite exceptional 
politeness. ‘I should not be at all surprised if he 
made up the quarrel with the Cookes, and actually 
persuaded papa to forgive them the enormous 
offence of Slime been Walter’s friends. He is 
really a delightful old gentleman.’ 

‘From the few glimpses of him I have contrived 
to obtain,’ said Florence, ‘I don’t think he would 
like you to think him a delightful old gentleman ! 
Elderly, at the outside, I fancy. He is very hand- 
some; but I don’t think he looks as if he had 
much heart.’ 

‘I daresay he hasn't,’ said Miriam carelessly ; 
‘but he has good manners, tact, and plenty of 
money.’ 

‘And good taste,’ said Florence, smiling affec- 
tionately at Miriam, ‘for, if ever I saw admiration, 
and something more, in a man’s face, I saw it in 
his to-day, when he was talking to you in the 
garden, and I brought you out your parasol.’ 

‘ That won’t do him any harm ; especially, if he 
has no heart.’ 
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‘No, said Florence, and then she was silent and 
thoughtful for a while. 

‘It seems absurd, and almost improper,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘to entertain such an idea about a man of 
his age ; but I cannot help saying to you that I 
do think he is trying to make himself agreeable to 
you ; and do you think it is quite fair to let him?’ 

Miriam looked at the frank, fair face of her 
brother's wife, and an unpleasant feeling, remotely 
akin to shame, stirred within her. She knew quite 
well that Mr St Quentin meant to return to the 
neighbourhood of the Firs entirely on her account ; 
she knew that she had allowed him to perceive 
that she was aware of it; she was conscious that 
in the slightest possible mutual understanding on 
such a subject between a girl at her age and a 
man at Mr St Quentin’s, there was something little 
short of odious; but the warp in Miriam’s mind 
was increasing with every day’s experience of her 
home, and with her growing detestation of it. ‘I 
am going to be quite frank with you, dear,’ said 
Miriam, as she placed herself on a cushion on the 
floor beside Florence—a favourite seat of hers. 
“It is all right that you should feel about such 
things as you do. You and Walter were young 
lovers, young husband and wife, and all the 
romance and enthusiasm of love were yours. Well, 
just see the price you have paid, and are paying 
for it! I will never pay any price, for I will never 
make the purchase. It is a horrid thing to you, 
no doubt ; but I have never been in love, remember, 
and a business-like view of things is not unnatural 
for me. I cannot endure this place, Rose ; I can- 
not endure the wretched prison-like restraint of 
my a No —_ d could be so hard, 
so impossible to put up with, as papa.’ 

Florence shook her ney 

*No, no; I repeat it: no husband could make 
my life so wretched as papa makes it. I have no 
reason to believe that such an idea as asking me 
to marry him has ever entered Mr St Quentin’s 
head ; but I don’t deny that I have thought I 
should be glad if it did. He is very rich, and 
he has no relatives to hate and envy his wife, 
and dispute his wealth with her; he is a gentle- 
man, a man of education, and pee independ- 
ent. He could help Walter, and set me free from 
the bondage of this place. I could like him quite 
well enough, and I am sure he is too sensible to 

more. I could do my duty by him. In 
short, all this is folly, you know, , and I am 
talking nonsense on p just because you 
began it, in your wise way ; but—but—if it were, 
by any extraordinary chance, to be so, it would be 
at least a way of escape.’ 


CHAPTER X.—RISKING IT. 
When Mr St Quentin found himself in London, 


his inclination to form a second , and thus 
make an important alteration in the programme 
he had sketched out for the employment and 
enjoyment of his remaining years of health and 
spirits, did not subside, but rather grew stronger. 

e was a rich man; he had the means of indulging 
every taste he and no one was ever 
more conscious of the power of wealth than Mr St 
Quentin. But he believed himself to be free from 
delusion or credulity on that subject ; he believed 
himself to know as well what money could not, as 
what it could, buy. Among putthantiie things, 


he did not enumerate the love of a handsome 
young girl like Miriam ; but he did enumerate the 

andsome young girl herself, and he seriously 
contemplated making that purchase. The invest- 
ment would be less hazardous than most of its 
kind, and less onerous. Miriam had seen nothing 
of the world, consequently, she would be satisfied 
with seeing such portions and phases of it as he 
should choose to shew her, after what fashion he 
pleased. She had a very unhappy home, and 
therefore would be grateful to him for removing 
her from it, and substituting one in which she 
should enjoy luxury and happiness. Independ- 
ence did not make one among the many benefits 
which Mr St Quentin proposed to bestow upon 
Miriam; he did not include it in the bargain, 
whose items he calculated with the cool-blooded 
sagacity of a man of business, rather than with the 
feelings of even an elderly lover. He had not an 
exalted notion of human nature, and he had an 
almost habitual contempt for women, which the 
clever ones among them, with whom he had been 
brought in contact, detected, under all the gloss 
of his politeness, and resented by disliking him. 
Miriam was clever, but she had not seen enough 
of him to be able to detect him in this respect, 
nor had she had sufficient experience. Besides, 
he did not consciously despise Miriam; his ad- 
miration, the feeling which made him court her 
for his wife, prevented that ; but there must be 
a good deal of potential contempt latent in the 
mind of a man of Mr St Quentin’s kind towards a 
woman who is to be bought. 

He would do all sorts of fine things for this hand- 
some girl, if she accepted him—as he had very 
little doubt she would—in a way to secure her grati- 
tude and good behaviour. She should be splendidly 
housed, dressed, and served ; he would treat her in 
all respects well; but he would take care that it 
should be for her interest to behave well to him in 
return, to consult his wishes in other matters than 
merely those in which he would have it in his 

wer to enforce them; and to refrain from render- 
ing the difference in their ages a source of annoy- 
ance to him. Miriam should have the certainty 
of wealth and comfort during his lifetime; but 
whether she should continue to enjoy them after 
his death, was a point which he deliberately pur- 

to leave undecided. A wife from whom one 


does not expect love, had better be encouraged to 


behave well by fear of one kind or another. Mr 
St Quentin’s experience of the motive-power of the 
love of wealth, inspired him with well-founded 
confidence in that of the fear of poverty. His cal- 
culations were not generous, but it would be too 
much to pronounce them unjust. 

No one in existence, save Mr St Quentin, knew 
what his wealth really was, and in what it con- 
sisted. All his business matters had been wound 
up in India, without the assistance of any friend, 
or of any English man of business. He was in the 
habit of expressing a strong dislike to lawyers, and 
a rooted distrust of them ; and whenever he boasted 
which was not often—for, though secretly vain and 


fond of his money, he was not vulgarly purse-' 


proud—of anything connected with the acquisition 
of his fortune, it was of the care and persistence 
with which he had avoided them. To owe nothing 
to any sagacity save his own, to transact his own 
business, and keep his own counsel, had been Mr 
St Quentin’s rule of action; and it certainly had 
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resulted in just the kind and degree of success 
which his cold and selfish nature appreciated. 

No man had ever suffered less from the pressure 
of family ties than Mr St Quentin, and his estima- 
tion of that item in his fate was high and candid. 
Miriam might have been ever so much handsomer 
and more charming than she was, without inducing 
Mr St Quentin to think of marrying her, had she 
been one of a numerous family, or had she been 
troubled with strong family affections. That her 
chief feeling about her father was a vivid desire 
and firm purpose to get away from him as soon as 
possible, and that any place in the world would be 
preferable, in her eyes, to her present home, were 

t points in her favour, in his opinion. He 
new nothing about the attachment which existed 
between her and her brother; for Miriam never 
talked of Walter, and Mr St Quentin thought 
women were certain to talk on any subject which 
really interested them. Walter Clint had behaved 


| ill, and his father had got rid of him, and it did not 


matter to Miriam. Thus, erroneously, did the cal- 
culating suitor sum up the situation. The error 
was an important one, but he was not destined to 
find it out then. That which was of most import 
to him was, that in marrying Miriam he should 
incur no responsibility beyond herself. The longer 
he contemplated the project the more it pleased 
him, and the less he apprehended any difficulty in 
— it out. 

St Quentin had contrived that he should not 
lose sight of his friends in Hampshire, or be lost 
sight of by them, during his absence, and he re- 
solved to make that as brief as possible. He 
speedily found means to open a friendly corre- 
onitor. 
Mr and Mrs Dibley had as good as their 
word, and a pupil, with whose parents Mr St 
Quentin was acquainted, was on her way to Lon- 
don, for consignment to Crescent House, Hamp- 

Hence a visit on the part of Miriam’s new 
acquaintance, enthusiastic commendation of Miriam 
on the part of Miss Monitor, and a letter from 
that lady to her former pupil, in which the amia- 
bility, the charming manners, the high principles, 
the accurate and elevated ideas on educational sub- 
jects, and the general delightfulness of Mr St 
Quentin, were enlarged upon in glowing terms. 
Miriam’s new acquaintance had, in fact, thoroughly 
pumped Miriam’s old friend, and had derived from 
the operation the confirmation of his belief that 
Miriam would gladly accept the alternative to her 
life at the Firs which he could offer her, and that 
he could not have found a more isolated and un- 
friended woman on whom to bestow his bounty, 
and over whom to exercise his power, if he had 
been seeking one. 

Mr St Quentin did not consider that he was 
acting foolishly in making up his mind to m 
Miriam after a week’s acquaintance. A week, or a 
year, he thought, would be all the same in point of 
any real ae of her character to be acquired 
before marriage. It was always, under such circum- 
stances, a masquerade. Besides, he did not care 
much about her character. She was clever and 
spirited, ladylike and amusing — he had seen all 

at in much less than a week—but he did care 
very much about her beauty, which was a patent 
fact, i yee 2 no time to develop. He had never 
adini any woman so much, not even in his 
early days; not even his first wife, a pretty, senti- 


mental on, of whom he had speedily wearied, 
totally different from Miriam in style and in mind, 
so far as he knew Miriam’s mind. There had been 
very little of his first wife’s mind to know ; in her 
case, heart had preponderated, and, to a man like 
Mr St Quentin, that sort of thing is very tire- 
some, 
Two or three polite notes to Miriam; some 
els of choice seeds and cuttings for the garden 
in which Mrs Cooke delighted ; a few judicious 
— to Mr Clint, referring to his promise of 
friendly offices in respect to the ‘ place’ in Hamp- 
shire—now, in reality, the last county in all Eng- 
land in which Mr St Quentin would think of settling 
—kept up the requisite communication with them 
all. Miriam understood the meaning of all this 
perfectly, and acquiesced in it. Day by day her 
mind was hardening, and her conscience wilfully 
closing its approaches against the sense of the sin 
against herself and womanhood she was con- 
templating. If even she could have endured her 
father’s temper, and the internal wretchedness of 
her home, she could not have endured the ennut of 
her surroundings—the dullness, the narrowness of 
the existence to which she was condemned. The 
spirit of revolt was strong within her, but stronger 
still the love of ae of a full, luxurious, varie- 
gated life, in which she should realise what she 
now only fancied, in her crude, school-girl way. 
The temptation, which at first had had only one 
source, now gathered strength from several, and 
shut out every consideration beyond its allurement, 
During the few months which had elapsed since 
Miriam left school, she had matured with surpris- 
ing rapidity. Her father had observed this, and, 
in some strange way, it had influenced him. It 
— to have come as naturally to Mr Clint to 
bully a woman as a girl, but it did not. He avoided 
ee perhaps more, but he bullied her decidedly 
ess. 


Florence was not completely in Miriam’s con- 
fidence. The trust which Walter Clint had reposed 
in his sister, she had amply justified, by her unvary- 
ing kindness, her delicate consideration, her genu- 
ine affection for her sister-in-law. But the false 
position in which her husband’s expedient had 
placed Florence, op her gentle and sub- 
missive spirit, and put her at a disadvantage with 
Miriam, whose far more daring and unscrupulous 
nature held retrospection, faltering in any p' 
hesitation in any line of action once adopted, in 
disdain. Florence’s first feeble remonstrance, if 
it could be called a remonstrance at all, was her 
only one. Miriam’s preoccupied manner ; her fre- 
quent musing smiles, as if caused by her following 
with deliberate fancy imaginary scenes of pleasure ; 
her comparative indifference to the discomforts of 
her home, and more than all these, certain indica- 
tions that she was by no means so much afraid 
of her father as she had been—convinced Florence 
that the ‘way of escape’ had a serious meaning. 
In her anomalous position, she could acquire but 
an imperfect knowledge of the chances for and 
against the success of such an expedient, and, with 
her customary meekness, she thought her more 
clever, energetic, and impatient-spirited sister-in- 
law must be a better judge in the case than she. 
How a woman could bring herself to marry a man 
whom she did not love, must remain, in spite of 
Miriam’s arguments on the special case, a myste 
to Florence; but there were many things whi 
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she did not understand, and therefore would not 
condemn. If Miriam should really do this thing, 
it must remain one of them. 

No events occurred at the Firs during this time. 
Everything was uninteresting, dull, and wretched 
as usual, while the unseen elements of change and 
commotion were mustering themselves. Florence 
was conscious of one slight alteration only in the 
moral atmosphere of the house—Mr Clint was not 
rude or hp ve in his bearing to her. He made 
a decided difference in his treatment of her from 
that which he bestowed on the other servants, 
His daughter’s maid was, to be sure, not often 
brought into contact with him, but he had had a 
slight attack of illness after she had been some 
weeks at the Firs, and Florence, seeing that Miriam 
was totally ineflicient as a nurse, tended him 
kindly and skilfully. Mr Clint was not insensible 
to qualities exercised directly for his own advant- 

, and he expressed his sense of Rose’s value to 
iriam, with a characteristic comment upon the 
superiority in usefulness of the maid over the 
mistress. Miriam, whom the rebuke did not affect 
in the least, repeated the panegyric to Florence ; 
and added, that it would ve a capital thing for 
Walter if she (Florence) could contrive to get into 
his father’s good graces on her own account. 

‘And it would be good fun too,’ said Miriam, 
who enjoyed the équivoque of the position after 
a fashion unintelligible to poor Florence. ‘Fancy 
your captivating papa into forgiving Walter, and 

iving you both his blessing, after the good old 
fashion of the good old drama! Wouldn't it be 
delicious! I never heard him speak so civilly to 
any one in my life; and he actually asked me if 
room were comfortable, and whether 
iked your place! Depend on it, Rose, you will be 
the making of Walter’s fortunes yet.’ 

Florence shook her head sorrowfully. ‘I have 
only marred them hitherto,’ she said. 

‘Nonsense. You have done nothing of the kind. 
Walter never would have come to any good, if it 
had not been for you. He would just have grown 
more and more disgusted and dissipated, and gone 
to the bad altogether. I am as sure as I can be 
of anything, that nothing but you could have 
induced him to undertake anything so laborious 
and self-denying as he has undertaken,’ 

All this was consolatory to Florence, but she 
rated Lawrence Daly’s influence more highly than 
herown. Miriam knew little about her brother's 
friend and comrade. Florence had not much talent 
for description, and he had rarely been mentioned 
between them. 

‘I am very glad you don’t blame me,’ was her 
meek reply. 

A few days later, Mr St Quentin returned to the 
neighbourhood of the Firs. On this occasion he 
took rooms at the inn ; and very shortly after his 
arrival, when he had called on Mr Clint, and 
received an invitation to dinner, he took his former 
hostess into his confidence by informing her that 
he intended to propose to Miriam. 

The conduct of their impracticable neighbour 
with respect to his son had inspired Mr and Mrs 
Cooke with judicious reluctance to have anything 
to do with his family affairs. But this did not 
affect Mr St Quentin ; he in nowise refused their 

offices, and had no intention of asking them. 
*She will refuse him, of course, said the Rev. 
John Cooke to his wife, when they had expressed 


the invariable sentiments in the politest terms: 
‘it is impossible but that she will refuse him.’ 

‘I don’t agree with you,’ replied his wife. ‘I 
am not sure that Miriam will be taken by surprise 
by his proposal, and I am disposed to think she 
will accept him. It is a horrid thing, I acknow- 
ledge,’ she continued, correctly interpreting the 
condemnatory shake of her husband’s head ; ‘ but, 
after all, it is not for us to judge what price it is 
worth Miriam’s while to pay for a final escape from 
the Firs.’ 

On the day before that on which Mr St Quentin 
was to dine at the Firs, Florence was engaged in 
some of the light tasks which her assumed charac- 
ter im upon her, and was going about them 
with less than her usual composure. She was 
expecting a letter from Walter; the time which he 
had calculated must elapse before she could hear 
from him, had expired. The letters which he had 
written to her during the fortnight previous to his 
departure rested day and night in her bosom, and 
formed her constant solace and delight ; but she was 
wearying now for one to add to them, one which 
should tell her of his safety, of the auspicious 
commencement of his life in the New World. She 
was very grateful for the kindness she met with, 
very thankful and resigned, but she wondered 
sometimes whether, though his life was the harder, 
the preponderance of weariness were not in hers. 
The chariot-wheels of time ‘drave heavily’ with 
her. There was weariness in her eyes and on her 
lips, and impatience in her movements, as she 
sorted collars, and cuffs, and ribbons into their 
proper places, and smoothed out tumbled muslin 
skirts, 


Miriam came suddenly into the room, with a 
quick step, and an elated, agitated manner. Her 
right hand was partly hidden in the folds of her 
dress, but Florence saw that it held a letter. 

‘Is it from Walter?’ she asked, before Miriam 
could speak, and dropping a cloud of muslin out of 
her hands. 

‘From Walter? No. Oh, my dear Rose, I beg 
your pardon; I am so sorry to have given you such 
a disappointment ; but you know there’s no post 
until to-morrow: to-day’s came in hours ago.’ 

‘I ought to have known,’ said Florence faintly. 
‘Tell me what it is.’ 

‘I'll tell you something else first, said Miriam, 
nodding at her with comic gravity : ‘the writer of 
this will never cause such tender agitation, and 
oblivion of postal regulations, Sit down; stop 
shaking ; never mind the chiffons ; and listen to the 
first proposal of marriage I have ever received.’ 

‘First proposal |’ 

‘Yes, and last, I suppose, for I mean to say yes. 

‘It is from’? —— 

‘Wait a minute: you shall hear the whole docu- 
ment, and see the signature.’ 

And then Miriam, having seated herself on the 
edge of her bed, with more of her old school-girl 
gesture and air about her than had been observable 
for a long time, read out to her sister-in-law a 
letter from Mr St Quentin, in which, in set terms, 
formal, but dignified and graceful, he asked her to 
become his wife. 

‘Look,’ she went on, laughing; ‘there’s the 
signature. Not very satisfactory—is it? L.C. St 
Quentin. I shall have to ask him what is his 
Christian name: not that I shall ever use it, I’m 
sure. He will always be Mr St Quentin to me, as 
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Mr Knightley was always Mr Knightley to Miss 
Austen’s “Emma,” who “could not emulate the 
elegant terseness of Mrs Elton, and call him Mr 
K.” I shall not have precisely the same reason, 
however.—Well, Rose, what do you think of it?’ 
she asked, with a sudden change of manner. Her 
careless tone was not quite natural, and she looked 
with furtive uneasiness under her smiles at 
Florence. 

‘ Are you serious? Do you really mean to accept 
Mr St Quentin ?’ 

‘TI am perfectly serious. I mean to accept him, 
and marry him, and live happily ever after.’ 

‘Then there is no use in my telling you what I 
think of it, 

‘Not the least, if what you think is that I had 
better not do it. Take it as a fait accompli, you 
dear sentimental little thing’—here Miriam pulled 
Florence towards her and kissed her—‘and bear 
this in mind, at all events: however this business 
may turn out for me, I’ve determined it shall be a 
good thing for you and Walter !’ 


AMERICANISMS NOT ALWAYS 
NOVELTIES. 


Tr is a curious fact that the original language of 
a people is, not unfrequently, preserved in greater 

urity in its colonies than in the mother country. 

hus, the descendants of the Greek colonists of 
Asia Minor speak a language much nearer, in all 
respects, the ancient Greek than is that of the 
cities of Greece proper. Spanish more closely 
resembles Latin than does Italian. Dutch has a 

reater similarity to the old German than the 
Fialect now spoken throughout Northern Germany. 
And finally—oddly as the assertion may sound in 
English ears—the inhabitants of the New England 
States of America speak a language bearing a 
greater affinity to that of this country in the time 
of Charles I., than does our modern English. 

Not only have words survived, but forms of 
expression, and even pronunciation, have been pre- 
served in New England, which have become obso- 
lete here. Indeed, many words, now considered 
purely American, were in common use in this 
country two and a half to three centuries ago. 
Thus, Prink, to deck, to adorn, is still used in the 
Eastern States in the sense in which it was em- 
ployed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by both 
Spenser and Shakspeare. One Yankee girl will say 
to another, whose toilet may appear to have taken 
some time: ‘Oh, you’ve been prinking;’ or, 
‘What a time you’ve taken to prink” In fact, the 
verb is used in all its moods and tenses. Muss, a 
confused encounter (possibly a corruption of the 
French mélée) is generally supposed to be a purely 
American idiom. On the contrary, it is good 
Shakspearean a In Antony and Cleopatra, 
Antony says: ‘When late I spake, like boys unto 
a muss, kings would rush forth ;’ and the word is 
used by both Massinger and Fletcher. Lam, to 
beat, is another American word which claims 
English parentage. Sir Walter Scott says, in Peveril 
r) the Peak, that the phrase was in common use in 
the time of Charles IL; and asserts that it was 
derived from the fate of one Dr Lamb, an astro- 
loger, who was knocked on the head by the mob 
in the preceding reign. 

Sick, which is universally used in the United 


tp, 


States in the sense in which the word ili is em- 
Lge in this country, was, it need scarcely be 
said, ectly good English in the time of James 
I.; the expression ‘ill,” in the sense we now 
understand it, not once occurring, I believe, in the 
authorised translation of the Bible, Bug, again, 
used in America as a generic term for every species 
of insect, is a old English word. ‘A bug 
hath buzzed it in my ears,’ says Bacon in one of 
his letters ; and the word will be frequently found 
in contemporary literature. At the present day, 
it is so completely obsolete in England, that when, 
a few years ago, an edition of the late Edgar 
Allen Poe’s works was published in London, the 
editor was obliged to alter the title of that very 
clever little story, The Golden Bug, to The Golden 
Beetle, in order not to give offence to English ears. 

Of American idioms proper, two of the most 
curious are the words Clever and Smart—smart, 
throughout the United States, meaning clever ; 
while clever is used in the sense of pos Paes 
Why these two words should have lost their 
original signification, it is not easy to conjecture ; 
though a parallel may be found in this country in 
the case of the expressions Let and Prevent, which, 
in the course of the last three hundred years, 
have interchanged meanings. Loafer, a lazy, idle, 
vagabond, and 1% a quarrelsome, troublesome 
fellow, are both, believe, purely American 
idioms. Lord Bulwer, therefore, in his comedy 
of Walpole, or Every Man has his Price, has been 
guilty of a slight anachronism in putting the latter 
word into the mouth of Sir Robert, who speaks, 
on one occasion, of ‘ rowdy electors.’ 

There are, of course, numerous other expressions 
and phrases in use in the United States peculiar 
to the country ; but it does not come within the 
scope of this paper to treat of them, my object 
having been simply to give a few desultory 
examples of American idioms. 


A RACE FOR LIFE 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


Tue chestnut which I had chosen proved to be a 
strong and serviceable horse, but had also the hot 
temper that commonly goes along with his colour, 
and gave me quite enough to do, especially in 
traversing broken ground ; and hereabouts the un- 
dulating surface of the prairie was diversified by 
patches of thorny scrub, and by small water-courses 
and miry swamps. After a while, the nature of the 
country became more favourable to quick page 
sion, and the work sobered the fiery spirit of my 
steed. As we sped on, my mind was busy. I had 
never disguised from myself that the difficulties in 
the path of a solitary traveller, bound on such a 
journey, would be great, but what had occurred at 
Harper's Tavern came back upon me with all the 
force of a warning that it would be foolish to neglect. 
Already, although in the state of Missouri, which is, 
of course, a commonwealth duly provided with its 
legislature and its senators and congressmen, jail, 
governor, and militia, I was almost beyond the 
protection of the law. Before me lay districts wilder 
yet, Kansas, Colorado, and the like, all of which, in 
common parlance, are vaguely included under the 
elastic term of the Indian Territory. At any stage of 
my route I might blunder into a quarrel or affray, 
which would perhaps not have so satisfactory a 
sequel as that from which I had so recently emerged. 
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There was always the risk that in some drinking- 
den or lonely cabin I might come across a set of 
brawling barbarians, inflamed with whisky, and 
ready to begin what is technically called a ‘muss’ 
with any unoffending stranger whose evil star might 
lead him to cross their path. A little farther on 
would begin the danger of encountering white 
highwaymen ; and a few more leagues of Journey- 
ing would bring me into regions where that = 
Ishmaelite of the American deserts, the Indian, 
prowled, hungering for plunder and scalps. 

The road, so called, was sufficiently marked out. 
It was, I have no doubt, as good of its kind as those 
which traversed England two hundred years 
For the most part, it was a mere track, where the 
ruts made by the wheels of many wagons were 
deeply dinted into the black mould, but already over- 

wh with rank Here and there, the ground 

y bare, blackened by fire, or roughly cleared of 
vegetation, but these patches of stripped turf were 
exceptional. Other tokens of human progress were 
to be seen at intervals. There were the charred 
brands and strewed brushwood of old fires long 
dead. There were empty tins of preserved provi- 
sions from New England, bottles carelessly tossed 
away, and fragments of food abandoned on the 
prairie. Here was a whip, there a horseshoe, 
yonder a cart-wheel and part of a smashed axle- 
tree. The skeletons of oxen were very often to be 
met with. Those of horse and mule, less numerous 
at first, were more frequently to be seen as I pushed 
on towards the wilderness. There the bones lay, 
white as ivory, and, to all appearance, desiccated 
by the dry air of the prairie. I was ascending a 
gradual succession of terraced slopes, like the solid 
waves of an earthy sea, and was breathing a thinner 
and _— atmosphere than the hot, heavy air of 
the Great River. The chestnut mustang, unsparingly 
ridden, did a great deal of work ; but before the sun 
was low, his strength began to fail, and I had my 
doubts as to whether I should be dismounted before 
I reached that station, belonging to Mr William 
Naylor, at which I expected to find hospitality and 
afresh horse. I decided, therefore, to give him a 
brief rest, and time to crop the prairie-grass, and, 
choosing my spot on account of the presence of 
water, T tethered the mustang on the bank of a 
creek, took off his bridle, to let him graze, and, 
kindling a fire of brush, lay down, and lit my cigar. 

The chestnut horse was exhausted and spent with 
toil ; he did not feed freely at first, but stood with 
drooping head and quivering flanks, as miserable a 
S seegpe as any tired and jaded brute between the 

afts of a London cab with a peculiarly brutal 
driver. I knew something, fortunately, of equine 
we ti so that, after I had patted the creature’s 
reeking neck, and spoken soothingly to it in the 

ing tone that children and horses appreciate, 

and had given it a morsel of corn-bread, the chest- 
nut uttered a grateful, whinnying neigh, and began 
to eat the grass with somewhat of an appetite. I 
lay down again beside the fire; but I did not feel 
isposed to sleep. There was no time to be lost, 
very few hours could be devoted to repose, if 

I tat | to reach Carthage in time to save my 
brother's life. As soon as the horse regained a 
little strength, I must hurry on. In the meantime, 
it behoved me to be watchful. So deep in Missouri 
State, I need not be apprehensive of Indian thieves 
on the look-out for horses, but I might meet with 


and not much more scrupulous, There were four- 
legged robbers, too, to be feared. What was that 

ttering of feet, and the low whine, half of hunger, 
half of peevish timidity? Wolves, of course. There 
they are, rustling and skulking amid the long grass, 
a knot of wiry, lean-limbed brutes, at the sight and 
scent of which my poor nag begins to tremble and 
snort. But a burning brand flung at the head of the 
boldest sends them howling off into the prairie, and 
I hear their whimpering cry a long way off; and the 
chestnut stoops his head again to 

My meditations were none of the most enviable. 
Immediate danger there was none. There is little 
to fear from the American wolf, whose strength 
and courage are trifling, as compared with those of 
his formidable European congener, and who never 
attacks man. But my horse might be killed or 
disabled, unless I kept guard over him, and when 
in the vicinity of such neighbours, no prudent 
traveller ventures to slumber. Three times the 
gaunt brutes came on, and thrice I drove them to 
ignominious flight by shouting and pelting them 
with burning wood ; but each of their onslaughts 
disturbed my tired and terrified steed, and he was 
not so much recruited as I could have wished by 
the time for our start. It was bright, broal moon- 
light when I drew the girths, and then I sprang 
into the saddle, and off we went. The wolves 
followed, but very respectfully, and presently 
dropped off with a melancholy howl. A mounted 
horse was not the sort of prey for them, and as I 
glanced back over my shoulder, I saw them go 
shambling back into the tall grass near the creek. 
For a few miles the chestnut went well, but then 
his powers fla: —- All his old fire 
had burned i out, and the docility with which 
he answered every motion of the rein, reminded 
me of Mazeppa’s wild horse, when, worn out with 
the desperate race across the steppe and through 


the pine-woods, 
The drooping courser, bending low, 
All feebly foaming went. 


Weary, but willi et, the brave beast staggered 
hatpope + though I id my best, by careful riding, to 
husband his remaining forces, I felt that my pros- 
pect of reaching Bill Naylor’s station otherwise than 
on my own feet was problematical. 

We had come a it way, and at a brisk pace, 
but now I drew the rein, and contented myself 
with a kind of ambling motion, such as might have 
satisfied some —_ prior on a sleek mule. An 
hour, two hours. The mustang reeled and stumbled, 
falling twice upon his knees, but recovering him- 
self with a jerk. Dismounting, I took the bridle 
over my arm, and plodded on foot up the next 
swell of prairie. Lights, surely, in the hollow. 
That must be Bill Naylor's station. It lay low 
close to a creek or river, as Harper had 


me. 

And fortunate it was that the goal was so near, 
for ~ Rage steed was more completely ‘rubbed 
out’ his late owner had anticipated, and it 
was all that he could do to stagger and stumble, 
following me like a dog, into the stockaded yard of 
the farm. Bill Naylor, a raw-boned Kentuckian, 
received me with tolerable cordiality on the pro- 
duction of old Harper’s scrawl of recommenda- 
tion. I was welcome to a horse, he said, and might 
take my choice between buying or hiring. ai I 
bought, my purchase would cost me from sixty-five 


mae better armed than even a Comanche, 
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to eighty dollars, according to the merits of the 
animal to which I might take a fancy. For the 
chestnut, the farmer said, after a critical examina- 
tion of the poor brute’s heaving flanks and shaking 
limbs, he would allow me fifteen dollars on what 
he called the ‘spec’ that he might recover. 

‘And I’m as like as not, squire, to have the 
fool’s side of the bargain,’ observed Mr Naylor, 
paring down a fresh quid of tobacco for mastica- 
tion ; ‘but them mustangs sometimes do pick u 
when at death’s door, and this one mout do it. 
you hadn’t set foot on the earth when you did, I 
calculate you’d have had to come in carrying your 
saddle and traps,’ 

But it was presently agreed that for thirty-five 
dollars I should have a horse, with the services of 
a mounted guide, to speed me on my way to Hart- 
mann’s Ranch. There is always an abundance of 
coarse food in a western farmhouse, and the master 
of the station set pork and beef, and slabs of un- 
leavened and ill-baked bread, before me, with 
whisky and cider, by the latter of which beverages, 
as an exotic from Massachusetts, he appeared to set 
considerable store. 

‘I can’t give you any tea, stranger ; I never drink 
it myself; and my Missis, who can fix a tea-table 
with any lady west of the Big Drink, is down with 
the fever, and so are three of the children. There’s 
only myself and the two boys, with the niggers and 
the hired men, about; and J was down on’y last 
week, and ain’t kinder gathered flesh on me since.’ 

And indeed he had not, for he looked fearfully 
gaunt and cadaverous, with a red handkerchief 
twisted around his unkempt head, and his bushy 
beard making his hollow cheeks seem even thinner 
than they were; while one of the two striplings 
who came to stare at me was as pale and wasted as 
it was well possible for a living lad to be. The 
country fever, the scourge of the well-watered 
and richer portions of the South-west States, had 
evidently laid its grasp heavily upon the whole 
Naylor family ; and I could well believe, as I looked 
at the breathing skeleton with whom I was con- 


versing, his assertion that the place was ‘terrible | arm. 


onhealthy, spring and fall too, and, for the matter 
of that, most times ; but cruel good land, both for 
corn and pasture.’ 

I was not sorry to get away from this pestilential 
abode of plenty ; and mounting a sturdy piebald 
mustang, while my guide e beside me on 
another horse of the same shape and colour, I 
started again on my apparently endless scamper 
across the prairie, The moon was yet high, and 
we could see our way fairly well; but in a little 
while our route diverged from the main trail, since 
it had been thought better to strike directly towards 
the ranch, without passing through the township of 
Franklin, which lay ahead, some thirty miles dis- 
tant, and the outskirts of which had lately been 
haunted by a celebrated road-agent or highwayman, 
who was best known under his travelling title of 
Captain Deadman. My guide was said, and truly 
enough, to know the country well. He was him- 
self an odd specimen of humanity—a lathy, loosely 
built Texan, of perhaps nineteen or a year older, 
and with an ugly scar on his right cheek. He wore 
a Spanish hat and poncho of dark-blue wool, with 
moccasins instead of riding-boots, and carried a 
rifle slung across his shoulders, Ned Bradley, who 
was one of those hired men of whom his a 
had spoken, had, on being shaken out of hi 


slumbers, and bidden to accompany me, sworn in 
a manner that would have done credit to the oldest 
trooper in Flanders ; and at first his bearing was 
disrespectful, and almost insolent, for reverence is 
not a quality much cultivated in half-savage Texas ; 
and he had a contempt for Yankees, under which 
term he included Northern-born men, which 
evinced itself in the most artless way. It was not 
until he had severely criticised my seat on horse- 
back and management of the reins, that he 

to grow more civil; but when at last I set spurs to 
my horse and cleared a = mere ditch in 
width, but deeply aE oy by the rains—that 
intersected the prairie, Ned exclaimed, with an 
Indian whoop of delight: ‘Wall done, Mister! 
Yankee or not, you’re some pumpkins as a mounted 
man ; and that’s no lie.’ 

He was himself an absolute Centaur ; and before 
long he was good enough to shew me several feats 
in the most approved style of prairie horseman- 
ship—throwing the lasso and the lariat, dropping 
his hat, and stooping so low as to be able to snatch 
it from the ground as he a by, and throwing 
himself on one flank of his horse, so as only to 
_— by one moccasined foot on the opposite side, 
while his body was concealed from an enemy, 
according to the well-known stratagem of the 
Redskins. He told me, proudly, that the deep 
dint in his face had been inflicted by the toma- 
hawk of a Kiowa chief of some renown, ‘ Black 
Bear,’ in a frontier skirmish. 

‘I war young then, Mister, and hadn’t shed milk- 
teeth—rising sixteen ; and the old lady at home 
was skeared, crying and praying, when I would 
go out with Cousin ’Biram to join the P 
muster. Black Bear saw me a bit in front, and 
being a big Injun, and mea boy, thought to get 
my hair easy; but though he spoiled my beauty, 
he never went back to brag of it at home, a didn’t. 
My —_ war as handy as his hatchet; and when 
he dro ped, and struggled to drag me down, I 
finished im, fair, with the knife, though I swooned 
off dead as a stone before he left off griping my 


Under the guidance of this communicative young 

mtleman, and riding first by moonlight, then 
Cell the pale stars, and at last through the gray 
mists and bewildering shadows that precede the 
dawn, I reached Hartmann’s Ranch just as the 
first red streaks of morning began to tinge the 
eastward sky. I was w enough, in con- 
science, and, to the best of my computation, had 
ridden ninety three or four miles since I left 
Harper's Tavern. The air of cleanliness and com- 
fort at the ranch, the peaceful calm of the pretty 
place, on a slope among shade-trees, huge cotton- 
woods and silver-pines, were of themselves enough 
to tempt a tired man to rest for a while. The 
neat white house was rar mee without by 
blossomed creeping-plants; there was a garden 
carefully kept, and in which flowers were to be 
seen, as well as potherbs and vegetables; there 
were milch cows, sleek and gentle-eyed ; sheep and 
poultry, in addition to the half-wild pigs and active 
cattle that are prominent around every Western 
farm; and there were even hives, around which 
resounded the drowsy hum of bees. Within, every- 
thing was scrupulously neat, from the bedrooms, 
with their varnished floors, and the white linen, 
lavender-scented, that stood in oaken presses, half- 
open, to the burnished copper and well-rubbed tin 
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of the cooking utensils in the kitchen. This foreign 
settlement, in its quaint, orderly snugness, seemed 
all the more attractive that it contrasted with the 
slovenly plenty that is characteristic of the Far 
West. 


The remembrance of Willy’s danger, however, 
made me turn a deaf ear to the kindly meant 
advice of Herr Hartmann and his wife - daugh- 
ters, to spend a day beneath their roof before I 
continued my journey. The old Dutchman—as 
the landlord of Harper's Tavern had called him, 
such being the usual designation of all Germans in 
America—was a taciturn, broad-chinned man, whose 
Saxon pipe of painted porcelain was seldom suffered 
to be off duty; and he puffed out incessant clouds 
of blue smoke, while the Frau and Friuleins, good 
creatures one and all, with round eyes and round 
faces, loaded the breakfast-table, in my honour, 
with every available article of diet, from brandered 
legs of wild turkey to peach fritters, all the time 


gentleman, fitter to be in his bed than in the saddle, 
to ride those murderous plains under the pitiless 
glare of a scorching August sun. I was pale, I 
know, and worn with anxiety more than with toil 

but the soft-hearted German women—bless them 
for that tenderness to the suffering that is the 
appanage of their sex everywhere !—were mistaken 
in one respect. Although unused to constant 
manual labour, I was a robust man, and quite 
capable of getting through the journey, had it not 
been for the mental wear and tear of my own 
perturbed spirits, and: the unnatural haste which 
my fears in a manner forced upon me. 

Relief came from old Fritz Hartmann, puffing 
at his pipe. ‘The Herr,’ he said, ‘ knows his own 
business best; and you are wrong, Kindchen and 
wife, to dry to stop him. I see he look tired, and 
no wonder! I talk to grown man, not child. 
There may be reasons why a man must travel, and 
this gentleman tells us he has reasons. But he 
do-well to take my offer. I, Fritz Hartmann, got 
wagon to send on, to-morrow, to Oceola, with 
mutton-hams and preserved fruit. If I much 
hurry, I can send to-day before noon, with spare 
horses. The Herr can have a mattress, and lie 
down, and sleep if he can, all the way. At Oceola, 
find horse easy, for Batesville, or, better, for Fort 
Scott. Hein ?’ 

I could but wring the hand of the stout old 
Dresdener in sincere thankfulness. About eighty 
miles—probably more—would thus be to 
me, or at least the fatigue would be minimised, 
since a tilted wagon makes at least a tolerable 
screen against the sun; and my wearied muscles 
would be spared the strain of the continual ride. 


but the proprietor of Hartmann’s Ranch was not 
anxious to make a a out of my awkward 
= He almost blushed as he pocketed ten 

ollars, which I forced upon him as payment for 
the accommodation afforded by the early despatch 


of his wagon. 

‘Bah, ‘bab, bah!’ he repeated, as he slip 
back the amber mouthpiece between his bearded 
lips. ‘I must put it by for the girls’ dowries, then. 
I spend nothing on you, Mr Englishman ; and it 
is no mig! ty thing to hurry the start of a wagon. 
Good luck, and good health to you.’ 

At Hartmann’s Ranch, I loitered away the 
intervening time between my arrival and the start 


descanting on the suicidal obstinacy that urged a| u 


Germans are keen on money-questions, as a rule ; |. 


of the wagon pleasantly enough, in looking at the 
domestic ‘lions’ of the place, under the auspices 
of the goodwife and her girls, all eager to shew the 
English stranger the real ‘tame bees,’ the only 
ones, I was told, between Littlerock and Madison ; 
the roses, brought from Germany ; and the peas, 
and the ‘ Irish’ potatoes, so called in contradistinc- 
tion to the sweet-potatoes, more common in the 
South, but which Hibernian tubers were lineally 
descended from honest vegetable ancestors long 
planted beside the Elbe. It was a thoroughly 
German colony. The progenitors of the very bees 
that buzzed among the blooms had been German 
a far off among the old flowers of the Father- 
and. 

By eleven a.M., the promised wagon was ready, 
with its four active horses harnessed, under the 
care of a sunburnt, flaxen-moustached German 
driver, who had a mulatto lad to help him in 
loading and unloading, while the spare team came 
behind, in charge of a gipsy-looking young 
fellow, with a complexion like the hue of pale 
copper, and whose lank black hair and narrow 
black eyes proclaimed him a half-breed Indian. 


;| He was well mounted, however, and decorousl 


dressed in a suit of dark-blue blanket-cloth, wit 
high boots and straw-hat, and looked much less 
like a savage than did my late guide, the Texan, 
Ned Bradley. This last young gentleman, whose 
heart had been quite won by the unexpected 
gratuity of a couple of dollars, was waiting to shake 
my hand, and wish me luck. 
‘When you come back, Mister, said he, ‘mind 
you tarry a day or two at my boss’s house.—Don’t 
ou know what a boss is? What niggers and 
rishers call a master; but I’d like to see the critter 
that would say he war master to this child.—The 
old folks ’1l treat you well, and mayhap the fever 
will be slacker. e’ll kill a deer or two; and 
I’ll put you up to every prairie trick with lance 
and Sess and I’d like to shew you Black Bear’s 
scalp. It’s in my room, nailed up over the bed, 
next to the looking-glass ; and—no lie—the hair’s 
long enough and full enough to be a horse’s tail 
rather than off the head of a human—if an Injun 
counts for one. You’d think it worth looking at.’ 
Promising to inspect this curiosity on my return, 
I took a kind farewell of the worthy Teutonic 
settlers ; the whip cracked, the mettlesome horses 
sprang forward with a bound, and off we went at 
a quick pace over the prairie. 


TO A ROBIN. 


Sweet little bird! along the path 
Where fallen leaves and flowers lie, 
Thy mellow song sweet music hath 
To turn the shadows in mine eye. 


Full of strong life, thy voice is heard 
Amidst so much that speaks of death, 
Singing when every other bird 

So little in my garden saith. 

When it shall be my time to die, 
Come to my window, little bird, 

That I may say a last ‘good-bye,’ 
And hear again this song just heard. 
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